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THE MUSICAL QUARTERLY 

VOL. II JANUARY. 1916 NO. 1 

MUSIC IN THE CHURCH 

By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 

CONCERNING this subject, floods of ink have flowed; and 
yet more shall flow. Vast, immense, is the field, innumerable 
are the points of view; every one regards it in his own way, 
according to his artistic education, his belief, his temperament — 
according to the time and place in which he has lived. Hence it 
is impossible, in a few lines, to do justice to such a subject, a laby- 
rinthine forest into which we shall take only some cautious steps, 
without adventuring ourselves amid its formidable depths. 

What music is most suitable for the church? Shall it be 
that which is executed by voices alone, as in the Greek Church? 
Or chorals, accompanied by instruments and the organ, as in the 
Lutheran Church? Or the anthems, correctly written and sung, 
of the Anglican Church? Or the florid counterpoint of the Catholic 
Church in the sixteenth century? Or pure Gregorian plain- 
chant? Should we admit or exclude the light and ornate music 
of the eighteenth century, and our contemporary music? 

All this is very diflBcult to decide; or, rather, impossible to 
decide — and for the very simple reason that in reality there is 
no religious art, properly so called, absolutely to be distinguished 
from secular art. There is good music, and there is bad music; for 
the rest, it is a matter of fashion, of convention, and nothing else. 

In England they would not build a chapel otherwise than in the 
Pointed Style, considered to be the essentially religious style. That 
is a mere illusion; the Pointed Style of the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century was employed for all buildings, sacred and profane. 

The same applies to the "religious" character of the organ — 
a notion so prevalent at present that the anti-clerical authorities 
of a small town in Belgium once refused to permit the installa- 
tion of an organ-class in a certain Conservatory. They would 
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doubtless have exercised greater tolerance if they had been 
acquainted with the Italian picture which portrays a young 
nobleman, magnificently apparelled, playing on an organ before 
a lady clad solely in her loveliness. The organ, by its breadth 
of tone and its incomparable calm, lends itself admirably to 
religious music, but it was not invented for the latter, and every- 
body knows that the earliest instruments of this kind were used 
at Rome to accompany the circus-plays; Nero did not disdain to 
try his imperial hands upon them. 



As I was brought up in France, as a Catholic, the music of 
our French Catholic churches is naturally that most familiar to 
me; and it is of that music which I may be permitted to write 
with a certain authority. 

For a great many people, plain-chant is the veritable religious 
music. But what does this term mean to them? Probably the 
Proses, and some few Hymns. For the rest, they are not fitted 
for a comprehension of the incomprehensible; possibly it is this 
quality of incomprehensibility that charms them by its mystery, 
like the use of the Latin language. The music of the Proses, with 
its well-marked tripartite rhythm, is easily understood; with the 
Hymns, bereft of rhythm, the enigma commences, for there is 
nothing to prove that these hymns, in ancient times, were not 
rhythmical, and that their rhythm was not determined by pros- 
ody, which would have rendered its musical indication super- 
fluous. As for the Introits and the Graduals, nowadays executed 
heavily in equal notes, it is not merely probable, but indubitable, 
that what we now hear does not resemble that which was sung 
of old. 

St. Isidore, after having passed in review the various qual- 
ities of voice, says that there are some perfect ones, high, 
sweet and clear, to which should be confided the execution of 
the plain-chant. 

A man's voice which is high, sweet and clear, is what we at 
present call a lyric tenor (tenore leggero). 

Consequently, we are permitted to conjecture that the inter- 
minable "neumes" (of which our modern editions give only a 
considerably abridged version) were nothing but light vocalises, 
derived from those which issued so easily from Oriental throats. 
These resemble what we are accustomed to hear from our hassi 
profundi very much as a butterfly's flight resembles the walk of 
an elephant. 
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But our predecessors were not satisfied with detaching each 
one of these Hght notes and setting them down ponderously one 
beside the other; they made an accompaniment, a sohd chord 
for each note, and, as a cUmax of illogicalness, they transported, 
by means of said useless accompaniment, this music composed 
in the ancient modes into modern tonalities. A remedy for these 
evils was sought by Niedermeyer, who, despairing of extirpating 
the error involved in an accompaniment to plain-chant, attempted 
to render it at least rational by conserving its "modal " character 
by means of an ingenious system. And for the propagation of 
his system he founded the School which bears his name, and 
still exists despite the mortal blow dealt it by the Decree of 
Separation. But the task is accomplished; his system has made 
its way throughout France, and has even overpassed its aim by 
showing the possibility of introducing the ancient Modes into 
modern Harmony, thus enriching it in an unexpected manner. 

During my childhood I often heard the Introits performed 
on feast-days in the following fashion: The tenor or the bass 
executed the chant in the time of one note to a measure, and 
around this chant the three other parts embroidered a florid 
counterpoint. The result was a music divested of sense, but 
whose hieratic character had a peculiar charm. Moreover, it was 
in this way that Masses were written in the sixteenth century 
on the themes of (in some cases) indecent songs. Palestrina, by 
abolishing this plan, laid the cornerstone whereon his fame was 
builded. Still, the inconsistency of the procedure was wholly 
theoretical; a theme, whatever be its nature, becomes unrecog- 
nizable when treated in this manner. Take whatever popular 
air you will, turn every note into a semibreve to the total neglect 
of all rhythm, entwine about the theme concertante parts in 
crotchets and quavers, and then see what is left of the melody! 

But enough of plain-chant; let us come down to the sixteenth 
century, and the School to which Palestrina gave his name. It is 
flourishing, not alone in Italy, but throughout the whole of 
occidental Europe. Vague in tonality, this music pleases more 
especially by its mystery; for no one knows precisely what it 
signifies, indications concerning the manner of its execution being 
totally lacking. And so every one interprets it in his own way. 
I have heard it sung brutally, vociferously; I have heard it in 
a murmur, in the extreme of slowness; certain modern editions 
mark some passages "molto espressivo," whereas all expression 
is banished from certain performances. In spite of these serious 
uncertainties and obscurities, this style has its fanatic devotees, 
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who proclaim that it alone has produced real religious music; 
and some forty years ago there was formed in Germany a school 
of composers writing solely in this style, never considering that, 
as the entire sixteenth century had produced mountains of such 
music, one needed only to delve in this gold mine instead of 
seeking to create useless imitations. 

What illusions, alas ! were cherished by these admirable blind 
men! The madrigals of Palestrina differ so little from his sacred 
music, that if we were to take one of them and fit Latin words 
to it, and have it sung in church, the faithful melomaniacs would 
doubtless discover therein that true religious style which they 
refuse to recognize in modern music. Certain dance-tunes of the 
same period, sedate in aspect, and strictly set in four parts, would 
produce the same effect; they would, in any event, be less out 
of place within the sacred precincts than some canticles by the 
R. P. Lambillotte. 

In my humble opinion this music, with its consonant har- 
monies and its disdain for melody, should take but little thought 
for what we call expression. There are some few melodic and 
expressive designs in Palestrina, notably at the inception of his 
Stabat Mater, yet these are, all in all, simple hints rather than 
melody and expression as we understand them; at all events, 
these designs, perhaps strongly marked — one dare neither aflBrm 
nor deny it — are extremely rare; they are novelties, audacities 
presaging the future. 

In the seventeenth century, melody, until then relegated to 
songs and dance-tunes, entered into the Church together with 
modern harmony; in the eighteenth, its sway was complete, and 
religious music reached the point where all gravity was lost; 
at that time the gay and frisky character of certain Masses 
appeared perfectly natural and scandalized nobody. " The Church 
likes to laugh," so the clergy said. Such is still the case in some 
countries where the sun expands the soul. In Andalusia one 
may hear Masses constructed on popular rhythms and accom- 
panied by castanets and tambours de basque; there the Church 
is not satisfied with laughing — it dances. 

Here at home we are more reserved. But what bad taste 
frequently prevails in our churches in France! and how can it 
be otherwise so long as the clergy receive no musical education 
whatever in their seminaries! Neither choirmasters nor organists 
always possess the courage to enforce their taste; furthermore, 
there are some among them who themselves require to be led. 
But, though taste be in abeyance, one ought at least to be sensible 
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of the proprieties. Does it not argue a want of this, to choose 
pieces written for the theatre or the drawing-room and adapt 
Latin words to them, when we possess such a prodigious quantity 
of pieces written expressly for the Church? or to sing motets 
that should express pure sentiments elevated beyond terrestrial 
passions, with extravagant expression and exaggerated inflexions 
which the excessive sonority of the church still further exaggerates? 
When a High Mass is performed, what necessity can there be 
for taking the Kyrie from one work and the Gloria from another, 
the Sanctus from a third and the Agnus from a fourth, instead 
of executing one Mass in its entirety and thus presenting an 
ensemble of uniform style? What shall one say of these odious 
canticles which are imposed on the children and the more or 
less ripe maidens of the religious societies, some being models of 
platitude and insignificance, while others are parodies on operatic 
airs — leaving the prosody quite out of consideration — thus forming 
deplorable habits in those who sing them! 

Attempts have been made to combat this bad taste, and 
praiseworthy efforts have been put forth; unhappily, the good 
work has been overdone. 

The Schola Cantorum joined the fray with excellent intentions; 
but instead of using persuasion, it sought to succeed through 
violence; without sufficient reason it strove to prescribe works 
by certain authors and to proscribe those of others; it brought 
about the dismissal of poor choirmasters who died in misery and 
disgrace; it has made itself detested, and has achieved no results. 

The Pope then followed; in a celebrated Motu Proprio he 
raised his mighty voice. Ah! if His Holiness had confined himself 
to demanding some indispensable reforms, such as the exclusion 
of all secular music "adapted" for the Church, he would have been 
obeyed, and the benefit would have been great. But he in no 
wise cared to take into account inveterate secular habits, or the 
attraction with which music endows the ceremonies of the cult. 
We should have had to limit ourselves to Gregorian chant, banish 
the solos, interdict everj' instrument except the organ, and reduce 
the latter to accompaniments and a few short ritournelles. That 
was asking too much of human frailty, and the mighty voice 
was lost in space. 

What music, then, ought there to be in the Church? Music 
of a grand style, in accord with the elevated sentiments expressed 
in the liturgy. But the grand style is rare. Where unattainable, 
one may be content with correctness in the writing and gravity 
in the expression — a gravity which does not exclude sentiment. 
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but prevents it from turning into sentimentality. There being 
no intention, in the Church, of exciting applause, one should not 
strive after effect; consequently, one should not hesitate to 
perform fine works of ancient date which might, in some other 
place, have no success. But to my mind it is a great mistake to 
exclude modern works; every epoch has the right to express the 
religious sentiment in its own way, and our time has produced 
very beautiful compositions of this kind. Gounod and Cesar 
Franck have left us superb models in this genre; certain purists 
affect to contemn the former and exalt the latter; I confess that 
I can perceive no essential difference between their sacred works; 
but, if I had a preference, it would be for Gounod, whose St. 
Cecilia Mass, with his oratorio The Redemption, and above all 
the oratorio Mors et Vita, seem to me perfectly to characterize 
modern religious music. 

Shall I speak of the fugal style, so frequently employed.'' 
Berlioz thought it out of place in the Church; in his Damnation 
de Faust he presents a caricature of it which misses its aim, as 
it is always applauded — which did not hinder him from employing 
the same style in his famous Requiem, a distraught, sublime work 
that one must hesitate to classify among sacred compositions, so 
violently does it shock the nerves of the auditors. His Te Deum, 
less familiar and too seldom performed, of a marvellous breadth 
of style, is far better adapted for the sacred edifice. 

These grandiose, overgrown works lead me to mention two 
colossal compositions, the B-minor Mass by Sebastian Bach, and 
the Mass in D by Beethoven. These marvels, which disarm 
criticism by their magnificence, overpass the frame for which 
they were fashioned. The Bach mass is too highly developed for 
the exigences of the Catholic cult; besides, (and this is a bizarre 
phenomenon,) the author's style adapts itself ill to the Latin 
words; the finest portions of the work are borrowed from his 
cantatas, and lose through transplantation. 

The Mass in D has not these defects — it has others. Ambroise 
Thomas has been laughed at for remarking apropos of this gigantic 
work: "Very fine, but dangerous for young people!" — The words 
are those of a sage. Beethoven, through some inexplicable 
caprice, left out of calculation the tessitura of the voices, risking 
them without scruple amid inhuman heights where they dash 
themselves to destruction. And when he evokes the image of 
war in the Agnus Dei, to motivate the Dona nobis pacem, when 
the trumpets and drums give out the inception of a march, when 
the contralto cries out in anguish ("angstlich"), "Agnus Dei, qui 
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tollis peccata mundi," one is no longer in the church — one does 
not know where one is. 

These grand works are better adapted for Sacred Concerts 
than for the Church; the latter has need of greater calm and 
serenity. 

* 

I have mentioned the deficient taste sometimes shown by 
members of the clergy; I now take the liberty of citing a rather 
amusing instance of it. 

I was young, and had been organist at the church of the 
Madeleine for a short time. I had been greatly impressed by 
the talent of my predecessor, Lefebure-Wely — by his skill in 
exploiting the various registers, by the clearness of his execution, 
by his graceful harmonies. These fine qualities, of which the 
music he has published gives no idea whatever, were too frequently 
marred by a frivolous and secular style. I exerted myself to 
copy them as far as lay in my power while applying them to a 
different style; and so it often happened that I selected the 
plain-chant of the offertory as the subject of an improvisation, 
for I almost always improvised. But with such methods I could 
not be diverting, like my predecessor, whom many listeners 
regretted. 

One of the vicars of the parish sent a request that I should 
visit him. I called upon him, as desired, and after a lengthy 
discourse, which was quite unintelligible to me, he finally came 
to the point: 

"Do not misunderstand me. The parishioners of the Made- 
leine are for the most part persons of wealth, who frequently go 
to the theatre of the Opera-Comique, where they have become 
accustomed to a style of music to which you are expected to 
conform." 

"Monsieur I'abbe," I replied, "whenever I shall hear the 
dialogue of the Opera-Comique spoken in the pulpit, I will play 
music appropriate to it; until then I shall continue as hitherto." 

Another time, after I had played, at a wedding, the delightful 
"St. Francis Preaching to the Birds," by Liszt, the oflSciating 
priest called me into the sacristy to tell that me "it sounded as 
if I were tuning the organ, and that if I went on that way they 
would engage another organist." 

"I will go whenever it may be desired," was my answer. 

But I did not go until I myself desired. 
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These recollections lead me to speak of the part which the 
organ plays in our French churches. Formerly, improvisation 
was the basis of the organist's talent; his virtuosity was slight — 
music written for organ with concertante pedal was beyond his 
powers. As a compensation, we had improvisations of the highest 
order. Little by little our organists have bent themselves to 
acquire the virtuosity which they lacked, and the Fugue with 
obbligato pedal has become familiar to them; but at the same 
time, under the influence of the German School, improvisation 
has fallen into disrepute. It is impossible for me not to deplore 
this needless decadence. Without speaking of the monotony 
which results from it — for all organists have very nearly the 
same repertory — it is improvisation alone which permits one to 
employ all the resources of a large instrument, and to adapt 
one's self to the infinite variety of organs; only improvisation 
can follow the service perfectly, the pieces written for this purpose 
being almost always too short or too slow. Finally, the practice 
of improvisation frequently develops faculties of invention which, 
without it, would have remained latent. I have just spoken of 
Lefebure-Wely, whose published works for organ possess such 
scant interest, and who was a marvellous improviser; I might 
mention others whose improvisations were superior to their 
written compositions. Necessity, and the inspiring character of 
the instrument, sometimes accomplish what meditation is unable 
to achieve. It may excite surprise to learn that the Andante of 
my first Sonata for piano and violoncello, and the conclusion of 
my Symphony in C minor, were created on the manuals of the 
organ. 

The most beautiful things are beautiful only in their place. 
And so, how can a fugue or a toccata by Johann Sebastian Bach 
make its way into an offertory? They are concert pieces which 
bear no relation whatsoever to a Mass, and which inspire neither 
a meditative nor a prayerful mood; beyond the comprehension of 
the audience to which they address themselves, they can interest 
but a few rare auditors familiar with them. 

A virtuoso hardened to every diflSiculty, an ingenious impro- 
viser — such should the perfect organist be. It is to form such 
organists that they are laboring in the organ-class at the Conser- 
vatory of Paris, where execution and improvisation receive an 
equal meed of honor. 

(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



